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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

EDITORIAL COMMENT 

RHYTHMS OF ENGLISH VERSE, II 

Coleridge's Christabel is in the main iambic, but it is 

richly varied by a free use of tribrachs and rests. It is 

in tetrameter lines, three of which, typical of all, may 

be analyzed as follows: 

i z z \z z z \z z z \z n { I 

'Tis the mid - die of night by the cast - le clock 

\z f I* ' \z f I s ** I 

Tu - whit! tu - whoo! 

'z f [z f Iff 



Hath a tooth • 



tiff bitch. 



Trochaic verse is rare in English, but Shelley handled 
the measure with exquisite delicacy in the' beautiful 
song from Prometheus Unbound. Strict accuracy would 
require, perhaps, a 6-8 measure for the notation of most 
trochaic verse, its alternate stresses being stronger than 
the others. 

f Mr z If z If z 

Life of life! Thy lips en • km - die 

J t If t If z If z \ 

With their love the breath be • tween them. 
The Skylark is much less consistently trochaic, though 
on the whole it may be so classed. Longfellow's Hia- 
watha is a heavier example. 
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Rhythms of English Verse 

Longfellow's Evangeline is another three-time measure, 
one still rarer in English, which may account for the 
confusion of the commentators over this poem. Even 
Prof. Genung makes the usual mistake of saying that it 
is written in the dactylic hexameters of antiquity. 
Apparently Longfellow tried to do this, and fondly 
imagined that he succeeded. But instead of the majestic 
four-time combination of dactyls and spondees which 
produced "the mighty thunder-roll of Homer's verse," 
he achieved only a light and lilting three-time measure, 
as follows: 

ltt\ttt\it*;\ittt t t\t rl 

This is the for-est prim-e-val; the murmuring pines and the hemlocks- 
Nothing could be more misleading than to call this 
measure dactylic. True dactyls are rare in English, 
being so difficult of achievement as to be impossible for 
a long poem. Mr. Charles G. D. Roberts has written a 
few fine classic hexameters, and George Meredith gives 
a hint of the true Homeric measure in his few fragments 
from the Iliad. For example: 

M :\f t:\f r Mr r If t t\t M 

Nay, nor is ev - er the roar of the fierce fire's rash so a-roas - ing 

/ Mr r If j Mf.r, If z ch 1 

As rose then stn • pen-dons the Tio-jan's cry and A-chai-ans. 

For English hexameters these are very good, though 
even our loose laws of quantity resent the poet's making 
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the first syllable of ever long. The slow succession of 
long syllables in the second line produces an effect very 
rare in English verse. Spondees were common in Greek 
and Latin, but our poets have rarely used four-time 
measures. In our three-time iambic measures spondees 
are often used to vary the rhythm, but only by extending 
the length of one syllable into the next bar, as in the 
following lines from The Tempest: 

r \ lr fit n Ic f It f I 

Wound the load winds, or with be-mock'd at stabs 

r t lr mp p l I pic It t p I 

Kill the still clos • ing wa - tens, as di - min • ish 

Here /oW winds and jri// c/oj are all long syllables, 
and the poet gains his spondaic effect by shortening the 
syllables which follow them. 

George Meredith's Love in a Valley, which has many 
true spondees, is a charming experiment in four-time, of 
a movement much lighter than the classic hexameters: 



J t t A t \r r ip • p z lr r I 

Un-der yon-der beech-tree stand -ing on the greensward 

„ f zz I pi i [t p r Mr * I 

Couched with her arms be - hind her lit • tie head— 

Four-time measure of a still lighter movement, with 
a swift succession of short syllables and many rests, is 
much used nowadays in comic verse, especially in the 
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librettos of comic operas. A familiar example is Bun- 
thorne's song in Gilbert and Sullivan's Patience. 

*r : \i t c t\itt\Ut z If 

If you're anx-ious for to shine in the high aesthet - ic line 

; M f ■« t I f r I f * I 

As a man of colt -ore rare- 
All the above examples of four-time measures may be 
roughly called dactylic in type, since the long syllable 
and the stress usually begin the bar. But in English 
most four-time verse is anapaestic in type, with the long 
syllable and the stress at the end. Usually English 
poets treat their anapaestic verses very freely, not only 
using spondees, which are allowed, but often forcing short 
syllables to do the work of long ones — an irregularity 
which is not, however, so offensive to the English ear as 
it would have been to the Greek. Two masterpieces of 
English anapaestic verse, Shelley's Cloud and Coleridge's 
Ancient Mariner show all possible variations. Here are 
the first two lines of the former poem: 



n p r I r r 1 p t r I r r I 

I bring fresh showers for the thirst • ing flowers 

p p f k i f I 

From the seas and the streams. 

The Ancient Mariner has been a puzzle to the analysts, 
because usually they have tried to scan it as iambic 
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verse, therefore in three-time, and so have quite missed 
the secret of its slow and pounding four-time movement. 
Many feet have only two syllables, it is true, but they 
are either spondees or else the first syllable has one beat 
of the bar and the second three. Two famous lines, for 
example, read as follows, and therefore they are not in 
the least iambic, even though each bar has but two 
syllables: 

* f lr Mr f It z f I 

Wa - ter, wa - tcr ev • er - y- where 

1 z z z P r \z r I 

Nor a. • ny drop to drink. 

The Ancient Mariner has a magic music, but its 
rhythm is perhaps the least bound by ancient rules of 
all familiar English poems. A child feels it, but few of 
the elders who sit in judgment have seemed to under- 
stand it. In the first stanza the slow fall of the long 
syllables is very stately and beautiful. And the poem 
holds this pace to the end. 



z v \t r \z z z z 

It is an an - cient mar • i - ner 



# * 



z z z z \ * r l - 1 z r I * * 

And he stop-peth one of three 

z z r lr f I" 1 z f \z z f 

By thy long gray beard and glit - ter - ing eye 
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1 p r r r Ir r I s * 

Now where-fore stoppst thou me? 



\tr ir, r r? r is i r 

The bridegroom's doors are o pened wide 

i r U r It r I** I 

And I am next of kin. 



c r ic r if r i; r 

The gnests are met, the feast is set— 

v r \t t rl 1 r I s * 1 

Mayst hear the mer - ry din. 

Thus thefour-time measure of this poem is richly 
varied, its typical foot being of two syllables, the second 
three times as long as the first. The spondees are com- 
mon, the following line being entirely spondaic: 



Hol( 



. r re r Ir r Ir r 

fold off — on -hand me, gray • beard loonl 

The poem may be roughly called anapaestic, if that 
term may be enlarged to include all four-time measures 
which usually have the long syllable and the stress at the 
end of each bar. The following line is all anapaestic. 

it f I : t f I p p f I p i f I 

For the sky and the sea and the sea and the sky 
Swinburne, of course, has sung in anapaests more 
than any other poet, and held with more regularity to 
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the type. In certain poems of his the measure is perhaps 
too regular and the music therefore monotonous. Ata- 
lanta in Calydon has a number of anapaestic songs, for 
example : 

z z f I z t f \zz f 1 z z f I z z f I 

We hare seen thee, love, thou art fair, thou art goodly, Love I 

r r I r .f I ■; ; f I n r I z c r 

Thy wings make light in the air as the wings of a dove. 
Here is another anapaestic measure which he loves: 

z z f \z r f k- 

When the might of the sum - mer 

* r It c r 

Is most on the sea: 



zzr \z z r is 

When the days o - ver - come her 



z r is c r i 

With joy but to be, 

' c f Ic z f Ic p f \t t r 

With rapt -ore of roy • al en-chant • ment, and sor- 

m z r If t f 

cer - y that sets her not free- 
But the anapaestic is not Swinburne's only four-time 
measure. In the dainty Cradle Song, the first bar of each 
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line will be read by most persons as four short sylla- 
bles. For this measure we have no name, though it is 
more dactylic than anapaestic, as the long syllable 
(when there is one) and the stress are at the beginning 
of the bar. 



i t I * I f 

Ba - by, ba - by bright 

i t i t [t 

can steal from sight 



p p c Mr * 

Lit • tie of your light. 

Poe's Raven moves to a similar four-time measure, 
and therefore it is not in the least trochaic, as it used to 
be classed. 

f ttr\ttit\ttii\ttit\ 

Once up-on a mid-night drear-y, as I pon-dered weak and weary 



O-ver ma - ny a quaint and cn-ri-ons vol-ume of for - got-ten lore- 
Shakespeare and one or two of his lyric contemporaries 
produced now and then a quite magical efFect by a swift 
change of measure from three-time to four-time, or the 
reverse, as in every stanza of this song: 
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ip ■ p f It t f IP *"- 

Come a - way, come a - way, Death, 



; If r lr rif p r * 

And in sad cy- press let me be laid. 

p t f I; p f If * I 

Fly a - way, fly a - way, breath— 

f * ,f U p f f Ip f { 

I am slam by a fair era - el maid. 

i p f Uf Ip r I.p f 

My shroud of white, stuck all with yew— 

1 r If r t I s 1 1 

Oh pre • pare itl 

; f Ip f k r \.z f I 

My part of death no one so true 

p i p i * ^ I 

Did share it. 

Tennyson tries the same experiment in this song, with 
a success somewhat less exquisite: 

g z t i r Ip t • r I 

The splen-dor falls on cast - le walls 

k U U w ■ W I I > C u 

And snow - y sum-mits old in sto - ry 
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t t t r \: i t r 

The long light shakes a - cross the lakes 

It t M t 1 1 n f I t t 

And the wild cat - a - ract leaps in glo - ry 



v 



U 



incMic'l 



Blow, bu-gle, blow! set the wild ech-oes flying! 

f. t t \l I ' ' \z t t t \t t* 

Blow, bn-gle, an -swer ech-oes— dy-ing, dy-ing, dy-ing! 

These analyses cover almost all the variations usual 
in English verse. Certain measures, common in Greek 
and Latin, alter their rhythms when English poets experi- 
ment with them. A classic choriambic foot, for example, 
consists of four syllables — a long, two shorts, and a long, 
and counts six beats; whereas in the hands of Swinburne 
and others it becomes a charming thing, but very differ- 
ent. Horace's choriambic lines run thus: 

s*r r-lr p crlrpp r Ic r **l 

Ex - e - gi mon-u-ment' ae-reper-en - m-us 

In English the attempt to write such a line results as 
follows: 

8f- r \z i c r U • t f ' If: s * 

Come, love, o - ver the fields, green with the spring's first kiss. 

The Latin measure is stately, the English is a delicate 
dance-time. 
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Vers libre, whose rhythmic subtleties may be only at 
the beginning of their development, is a demand for 
greater freedom of movement within the bar and the 
line. In the following examples, quoted by Charles 
Vildrac in his Notes sur la Technique Poetique, the four 
bars, or feet, in each are of the same length, while the 
number of syllables varies from two to six: 

Cette rose \ d. ton corsage \ 

Cette fleur rouge \ a ton col entr'ouvert | . . . | 

— Andri Salmon. 
Oh elles existent, \ elles attendent, \ 
lis n'auraient qui choisir, \ Us n'auraient qu'd, prendre. \ 

— Charles Vildrac. 

The above analysis is, I repeat, elementary, and 
perhaps too conservative in attempting to adhere some- 
what to the old classification. My own feeling is that 
the familiar terms, iambic, anapaestic, etc., might better 
be thrown away, and a system of musical notation 
observed more in accordance with musical laws. But 
though the practice of centuries cannot be changed at 
once, it may be subjected to question. Poetic technique 
is still a mediaeval province unillumined by modern 
scientific research. 

The analysis of poetic rhythm on the basis of musical 
notation seems so obvious as to make it incredible that 
Sidney Lanier should have been the first to apply it to 
English verse. Poets usually think too little about the 
elements and laws of that verse-music which must be 
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an instinct with them. A closer study would enrich 
their own rhythms, and greater zeal in acquainting the 
public with the technique of poetry would increase the 
general understanding of the art. More scientific knowl- 
edge of this subject is necessary in order to remove 
English poetry from the rack of "accentual" prosody, 
and restore it to the great universal laws of rhythm, to 
which all music and the poetry of all languages must 
consciously or unconsciously conform. H. M. 

PEALS OF IRON 

Fire and Wine, by John Gould Fletcher. ' Grant Richards 

London. 
The Dominant City, by John Gould Fletcher. Max 

Goschen, London. 

Sing, O ye poets, sing on, 

Of golden summer's gales; 
Of patented magic casements, 

And copyright nightingales! 

Thus Mr. Fletcher in the earlier book, while he still 
sat under the aegis of Verlaine. Mr. Fletcher has left 
that aegis. He has left his native Arkansas. It is five 
years since he took that step which would seem to be 
almost imperative for any American who has serious 
intentions toward poetry. He left the virgin republic 
of the west as a duckling departs from a hen. For five 
years he has kept an indifferent silence, and now with an 

[HI] 



